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N. E. FARMER. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS 


Before the Agricultural Society of Westboro’, in Sept. 
1840, by Josera Breck. 

“It is unpardonable in a man who, like most of 
our farmers, can, without detriment to his other ar- 
rangements of business, appropriate an acre or 
more for the cultivation of the more delicious fruits, 
not to do it. Even though he may not in dollars 
and cents find his account in it, yet in the health 
and happiness of his family, aud in the pleasure of 
setting before his friends these cheap juxuries, he 
will. How often do we see children devouring 
unripe and unpalatable fruit, which too often brings 
on disease and premature death, when at a trifling 
expense, an abundant supply for the family may 
be raised, giving them a profusion of delicious, ripe 
and grateful fruit, which instead of an injury is a 
promoter of health. 

“T have often heard objections made to raising 
fine fruit, some of which are the following: That 
it will be stolen should I succeed in raising it: it 
will therefore be of no use. I have no time to at- 
tend to such trifling matters, and even if I had, I 
have no taste for the pursuit. I cannot afford the 
expense. It will be a long time before the money 
I expend will be refunded, and I may not live to 
gather the fruit. In fact there is a lion in the way : 
the man has no disposition to attend to it; but is 
willing to lead his children into temptation, by neg- 
lecting his duty at home; for they, seeing their 
neighbor’s fair fruit, cannot withstand the trial ; 
trespass upon his ground and pilfer his fruit ; irri- 
tate and outrage his feelings, and a neighborhood 
quarrel is the result. 

“The most effectual remedy to prevent fruit 
from being stolen is, that the practice of planting 
orchards of select fruit, should become universal ; 
for by so doing, all will either be in possession of 
the luxuries they afford, or enabled to purchase 
them at a moderate price, and thus the temptation 
to plunder is removed. Who thinks of robbing a 
cornfield or potato patch ? Surely none but the 
most abandoned savage. Were cornfields and po- 
tato patches as uncommon as choice orchards of 
fruit, then it might be expected that for the sake 
of the green corn and potatoes, there are some men 
vile enough even to rob them. I have lately no- 
ticed an account of the Pawnee tribe of Indians, in 
which it was stated that some of the clan, tired of 
the toilsome and uncertain mode of living by hunt- 
ing, were desirous of learning to cultivate the 
ground ; and had, under the instruction of missiona- 
ries, raised an abundant crop; but, unluckily for 
them, their fields had been plundered by their more 
roving and less civilized neighbors, who were fond 
of the corn, but too lazy and improvident to raise 
it themselves. And thus it has been with us in 
relation to fruit. Whenthe Pawnee tribe all cul- 
tivate corn, there will be no inducement for any to 
steal it. So if all will cultivate fruit among us, 
there will be none worse than savages to pilfer it. 
Should there be any, however, su vicious as to 





trespass upon his neighbor’s rights and rob him of 
his fruit, he should, if detected, be made a public 
example of at once, and his offence treated with 
that rigor which is due the crime. In times past, 
(and we hope these times are past forever,) it was 
considered quite a joke, a thing to be laughed at, 
to have a parcel of scapegoats club together, and 
in the darkness of night, rob their neighbor’s fruit 
or melon yard. Thus children were early taught 
(that it was a light offence. ‘In point of criminali- 
ity, where is the difference between stealing fruit or 
‘the fence which encloses it ; an apple or a plough ; 
cherries or silver spoons ; melons or any other ar- 
ticle belonging to the proprietor? If the law has 
not made it theft, it is an offence punishable with 
a heavy fine. Morality is as much outraged by 
taking a peach, as the spade at the door; and to 
treat such acts in children as unworthy of reproof, 
is a dereliction of duty which neither virtue nor re. 
ligion can tolerate ; for the doing wrong in the 
slightest manner, is most often the commencement 
of a career of depravity, which brings disgrace or 
ruin upon the heedless or deluded offender. A 
man’s grounds should be considered as sacred as 
his house; and every article on his estate as se- 
cure against robbery as if it were protected by 
Jocks and bars.’—However, we may congratulate 
ourselves on the change in public opinion for the 
better on this subject, we have occasion still to re- 
gret the want of a higher standard of morality and 
good mannets in this respect, which we hope pa- 
rents and sabbath schovl teachers will elevate and 
set right. It ought to shame our youth, to have it 
said, that as a nation, we are farinthe rear of 
many of the European; for there no one thinks of 
touching a fruit or flower, which does not belong 
to him. In confirmation of this, I might cite many 
facts, but will give only a few examples. The 
public road from Strasburg to Munich, in Germany, 
a distance of two hundred and fifty miles, is an ave- 
nue of fruit trees, unbroken except by towns and 
villages. ‘There are but few fences in the country, 
and the grounds often unprotected, even on the 
highways; and although burdened by grape vines, 
and trees loaded with delicious frnits, no one thinks 
of taking the smallest quantity without the appro- 
bation of the proprietor. Lady Morton observes in 
her travels, “that property of this description is 
held sacred in proportion as it lies exposed. Hav- 
|ing alighted from our carriage, to spare the springs 
;on a rough road, which wound through a wilder- 
‘ness of fruit trees: I asked a boy who was lying 
| reading under one of then, whether I might take 
/an apple; he coolly replied, ‘they are none of 
imine.’ *But you sometimes help yourself, [ dare 
say.’ He raised his head, and looking at me with 
}an expression of humorous sarcasm, he replied: 
'*You mean that I steal, do you, madam? No, 
madam, it is better to ask for one, than to turn 
| thief for an apple.” 


} 
} 


| Most towns of any size on the continent, boast 
‘of their promenades and public gardens, filled with 
‘trees, shruvs and plants of every description and 
‘of the choicest kinds; and although exposed and 


‘open to all, there is no fear as with us, of any inju- 











ry in the smallest degree to any, however rare or 
valuable. I will take the town of Frankfort as an 
illustration. This town is surrounded, except on 
the side where the river Maine runs, with a plea- 
sure ground at least two miles in length, commene- 
ed in 1809, and occupying the breadth of the for- 
mer ditch and ramparts, and affording a great va- 
riety of shady walks and picturesque scenery. One 
particular feature of this pleasure ground is that it 
is not confined to trees and shrubs, but contains a 
profusion of the choicest flowers, such us Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums, &c., together with most of the 
showy annuals, us asters, balsams, &c., and even 
geraniums, pinks and the like. 

“Though merely separated from the public high- 
way by a hedge which may be stridden across, 
and at all times accessible to every individual of a 
population of fifty thousand souls, and constantly 
frequented by servants and children of every de- 
scription, not a flower nor even a leaf of any one 
of the plants, from the rarest and most shewy even 
to the humblest, seems ever to be touched. A 
printed label is affixed on a board at each entrance, 
expressing that the public authorities, having origi- 
nally formed, and annually keeping up the garden, 
for the gratification of the citizens—its trees, shrubs, 
and flowers are committed to the safeguard of their 
individual protection. 

“This garden affords a striking proof of the im- 
proved state of German manners. No doubt the 
proprietors of our public and private gardens, would 
be glad to see this German spirit animating and 
pervading our citizens, of all ranks and conditions. 

“IT have dwelt long upon this point, feeling that 
the state of public opinion is not quite right upon 
this subject, and that the objection has been, and 
still is, an important one in many places, 

“Want of time and taste is often a convenient 
excuse. But time is found fora thousand things 
of not half so much importance, and sometimes for 
that which is positively injurious. Time is often 
spent in meddling with other people’s concerns, in 
discussing political questions, or in angry debates, 
which tend only to produce bad feelings, which 
would be better and much more profitably spent in 
setting out and taking care of trees at home. We 
suppose, at the present time, no respectable person 
is seen lounging about the tavern or grog-shop; 
but in times past, many who considered themselves 
so, were inthe habit of doing it. The time that 
has been spent in this way in many of our towns, 
and the money worse than wasted for ardent spirits, 
would have been more than sufficient to have con- 
verted these places into gardens, blooming and 
fruitful, like the garden of Eden. 

“The trees once set out, the time required for 
theircare and preservation is but trifling. It is 
only the fragments of time that are needed. A 
few hours in the morning or at night, at some par- 
ticular seasons of the year, is all that is necessary 
to insure to the farmer or mechanic, the comforts 
and pleasure of good fruit to his whole family.— 
The ignorant man has no time for the improvement 
of his mind: the objection is as good in one case as 
the other. 
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is acquired by a few practical lessons; and when 
once acquired not easily lost” It is moreover an 
employment that gives interesting pleasure through 
life, and when a love of it is once acquired, nothing 
would tempt the manto give itup. It is a fasci- 
nating occupation, and a good antidote against in- 
dolence and vice. 

“ As to the expense, it will be allowed, that the 
establishment of a fruit orchard, containing a suc- 
cession of the best varieties for all seasons of the 
year, will be attended with some trouble and ex- 
pense ; but what then? will not the advantages 
arising from the occupation, the health and happi- 
ness it will insure, and the profits from the products 
greatly outweigh all this? And after all, it need 
not necessarily be attended with a heavy expense. 
Let there be an association of neighbors—say ten, 
if you please, who shall obtain a selection of the 
choicest varieties of fruit trees, to be used by the 
company as common stock, from which to take 
buds and scions. Suppose they purchase 200 trees, 
at the cost of 25 cents to one dollar each, averag- 
ing 50 cents each, or one hundred dollars for the 
whole. The trees divided among the members, 
would give 20 for each individual to cultivate and 
keep labelled, at the cost of ten dollars. The 
most difficult part of the business would be, to 
make the selection from the endless varieties which 
crowd our nurseries. It would be necessary to 
know the character of the fruit, the time of ripen- 
ing, and adaptation of the variety for our climate, 
This knowledge may be obtained from any of our 
experienced horticulturists, who are ever ready to 
communicate knowledge of this sort, by an atten- 
dance upon the weckly exhibition of the Massachu- 
getts Hlorticultural Society; from Kenrick’s Or- 
chardist; and from Manning’s Book of Fruits—an 
excellent work, describing only such varieties of 
fruits as have been tested by the author. 

“Every family should have a small patch of 
ground devoted to a nursery, where stocks shou!d 
be set cut, or raised from seed. Every boy should 
be early taught the art of budding and grafting in 
all the various ways, With this knowledge, so 
easily acquired, the vigorous nursery of stocks, 
and the buds and scions the company’s trees would 
afford, would soon put in possession of every fami- 
ly, trees not only for themselves, but also for their 
more improvident neighbors, who are ulways glad 
enougli to avail themselves of the improvements of 
their more enterprizing neighbors, especially if they 
can get them without much trouble and cost. The 
time may seem long, to look ahead for the produce 
of the trees, and some may say, we shal! not live 
Jong enough to gather the fruit, and we had rather 
invest our money where there will be a prospect of 
a more immediate profit. In speaking of the back- 
wardness of may of our farmers to invest money in 
agricultural operations, where the profit is some 
years ahead, a friend of mine observed, that he be- 
lieved the word realize was written on the brow of 
every Yankee farmer; for, as a general thing, there 
was an unwillingness to invest money, unless there 
was a chance of realizing an immediate harvest. 

“The late lamented Judge Buel did not act up- 
on this principle. Atthe age of 44, he commenced 
planting his orchards, decorating his grounds and 
improving his lands. He did not hesitate on ac- 
count of his age, nor the distant prospect of a pro- 
fitable return ; but set about the business, as every 
good citizen should, feeling it tobe a duty he owed 
posterity. And what were the results ? 








ized. 


“ Judge Buel observed, ‘a taste for horticulture | lived to see his most ardent hopes more than real- lthe attempt. Useless, or next to futile, is it to 
He has left an example worthy the imita- | import rare and costly fruits from Europe, which 


tion of every farmer or landholder in the country. | will survive our culture fora few years only, while 


He did not begin and then leave off, but kept on 
planting and improving until the very Jast of life. 
It was my happiness to make this celebrated man 


a visita few months before his death; and I as- | 


sure you I was greatly surprised to see how much 
he had effected, by converting a barren tract of 
land into a fruitful garden, and surrounding him- 
self with such a profusion of every thing delightful 
to the eye and pleasant to the taste. His house 
was embowered with ornamental trees and shrubs 
of every description; his orchards bending with 
fruit of the most delicious varieties; all the work 
of his own hands, and accomplished in the short 
space of 15 or 16 years. I have known an old 
man 80 years of age, industriously employed in set- 
ting out quince bushes; and who, though laughed 
at by his neighbors for his folly, as they called it, 
lived.to the age of 95, and many years received a 
handsome sum for his quinces, 

“ We consider it the duty of every one to plant 
and improve, from the morning of life to its close, 
without considering for a moment whether he is to 
enjoy the fruits of it or not. It is a duty we owe 
posterity, and cannot be omitted by the patriot or 
christian.” 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Middlesex Horticultural Society, 
at Lowell, Oct 12th, 1840, by Joun L. Russet. 


“Although we may scarcely compete with the 
efforts of the State society, there yet can be no rea- 
son why ours should not be proportionally as great. 
The existence of many valuable varieties of fruits 
among the farms and gardens of the vicinity, pre- 
sents a curious fav:t in horticultural science. Seve- 
ral of these, with which the books are hardly fa- 
miliar, may be met with on our county farms, and 
the product of old trees. The venerable relic of 
the far-famed Chelmsford pear, is yet existent on 
one of the oldest farms of that town. It is a natn- 
ral fruit, of excellent market qualities, and known 
as the Chelmsford, Tyngsboro’, and Mogul Sum- 
mer. A mere thin shell of the once extraordinary 
trunk, yet bears a few scraggy branches, and from 
its roots are four strong suckers, all of which are 
identical in fruit with the trank. Before the great 
gale of September, 1816, it was a very large tree, 
but being much injured by that tornado, it rapidly 
declined .to its present condition. 
ever, bears an oceasiona] crop, but was entirely 
barren the past season. Mr Manning, the great 
pomologist, of Salem, remarks, that it is ‘a pear of 
the largest size, and extremely productive. For 
many years he searched in vain for its origin; 
sparing no expense in importing large _pears from 
the French nurseries to identify it. Inquiry on 
my part enabled me to confer a trifling favor on 
my friend, and to establish the claim of old Chelms- 
ford to a fine native fruit. 

“The history of the valuable Baldwin apple is 
familiar to you, bearing in its cognomen a family 
name yet existent in our midst. A fine early ap- 
ple has often been exhibited on your tables, origi- 
nating also in Chelmsford, and known as the Spald- 
ing. The addition of these three natural fruits in 
our vicinity to pomology, is sufficient to encourage 
a research into natural varieties, which are as yet 
but little known, It should be our endeavor to 


Why, he | find these out, and no pains should be spared in 


‘the stem, -how- | 





our own country is the region and natural location 
of the finest sorts. We must artificiully cultivate 
or raise from seed our own, that they may take the 
places of those which are becoming defective.— 
Horticulture should, in a great degree, be a domes- 
tic instead of a foreign subject of study and regard ; 
and in your city where could it find greater ex- 
amples of the benefit of such ? 

“The culture of the grape might be most suc- 
cessful in the vicinity of this city. Every south 
and western wall might cluster with valuable and 
delicious fruit. It is to be suspected that a preju- 
dice against grapes has been raised from the for- 
mer undue attention to those either of foreign 
growth, or of a more southern Jatitude. In fine 
warm summers and autumns, like the present, the 
famous Isabella would ripen finely, and give a 
most delicious crop ; but, ordinariiy, it is compara- 
tively a doubtful variety, needing longer seasons to 
bring it to maturity. But our woods and river 
banks furnish very good varieties of the fox grape, 
by many considered little inferior to the Isabella. 
Choice sorts are occasionally to be met with among 
our farmers, and these equally productive, under 
proper management. The grape needs a rich and 
moist soil; the refuse of your factories furnish ex- 
cellent materials for its culture. Little or no pru- 
ning is best for our native kinds, merely keeping 
the vines open and clear from dead wood. Better 
to have well ripened fruit of an inferior variety on 
our tables, and for domestic uses, than unripe and 
unwholesome of an uncertain crop. The value of 
the grape to the farmer has not been duly estima- 
ted. A little care regarding the kinds might cover 
his walls with beauty and profit. Mr Phinney, of 
Lexington, has already set a noble example in this 
way, and his broad, solid walls are exuberant in 
clustering vines and valuable fruit. A farmer 
might raise a ton or more per annum, which, at six 
cents per pound, would afford no inconsiderab!e 
revenue. Excellent wine can easily be made 
from these fruits as well as from the currant, and, 
without any greater trouble, a beverage far more 
salutary than that old fashioned product of the or- 
chard, hard cider. 

“Ot the culture of the plum in this vicinity, I 
have no means of judging. Gradual experiment 
can only decide whether such a distance from the 
sea would be any objection. The plum is a native 
of maritime districts, and thrives best in alluvial 
svils in which are deposited marine substances. 
Its immense value to the horticulturist, as an arti- 
cle for market, is sufficient to induce whatever ex- 
periments may be necessary for its growth. 

“Pears need a rich soil, and warm, moist expo- 
sures. -Cities are particularly favorable to their 
growth. Small dwarf trees, of the finer sorts, 
might be introduced into the culture of confined 
areas. ‘The superb St. Michael has been found to 
succeed best in some old gardens in Boston, and, 
amidst all the diseases now incident to the variety, 
to produce in such locations the finest specimens 
of fruit. How far this disease, the blight, may be 
overcome, remains to be proved. Could any mea- 
sures be adopted to clieck its ravages on some of 
the finest kinds of pears, they would be of a most 
important bearing on the interests of horticulture. 
But, meanwhile, we have the productive and deli- 
cious Seckel,’and the rich Bon Chretien, or Bartlett, 
and a host beside, too numerous for detail, and on- 
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ly to be known by an acquaintance with the details 
o/ our pursuits in this science. 

“Tie peach, nectarine and apricot are al] most 
favorably adapted to city culture. ‘Trained to the 
wall, or planted as near as possible to the sides of 
the house, they are protected against frosts, and 
furnish an ornament, and at the same time a luxury 
of great attraction. One may realize a two-fold 
advantage in these trees. What more beautiful 
than the roseate flowers of the peach und necta- 
rine, or the snowy inflorescence of the apricot ? 
‘The warm sunny days of early April call the lat- 
ter into life and elegance, to be soon succeeded 
with as fair fruit. The foliage of the peach and 
nectarine, too, is highly ornamental and slowly de- 
ciduous, while a certainty of a crop may be secured.” 





From the Maine Farmer. 


SMUT IN WHEAT. 


Mr Hotmes—Sir—You will please to give the 
following a place in your paper for the benefit of 
the public. There has been much said by agri- 
culturists respecting smut in wheat and the cause 
of it. Writers have disagreed on the subject.— 
Some have supposed that smut would produce 
smut, and even impregnate good wheat. Others 
have regarded the time of sowing, and have sup- 
posed the weather to produce the effect. But in 
my opinion the cause of the smut proceeds from a 
fly. Intracing the progress of the fly after the 
wheat is sowed to its harvesting, I am satisfied that 
the fly is capable of destroying the crop in several 
ways which may be noticed. ‘The fly places the 
animalcule at the root, which may be found by 
pulling up some. Whenthe blade turns a dark 
color, again about the time the wheat is heading 
you will observe the fly hovering about the head, 
which is the time the fly bores his bill into the ker- 
nel after the nourishment for its own body. ‘lhe 
milk weeping out becomes smut. The fly then 
begins to nibble at the head and places the animal- 
cule there called the weevil, 

“The all-wise Creator, who has supplied us so 
bountifully with bread, and has so wisely caused 
the wheat to grow, has created these little insects 
for some particular purpose. Deity had a motive 
in creating them, and | have no doubt but they are 
endowed with sufficient knowledge to pass through 
several grades and to accomplish this great work 
which causes the smut, and it has this good effect, 
itemploys the thoughts of men, as well as their 
hands, on the works of creation, and it convinces 
us that we are dependent on a being who has crea- 
ted all, and we are endowed with sufficient ability 
to try experiments, and to examine into the causes 
and effects of certain things: it therefore deserves 
our attention. Wheat cultare ought to be encour- 
aged, which is my motive in publishing this. Let 
us seject suitable land to sow wheat on, and sow it 


in season, do our duty, and we may be rewarded a, 


hundred fold. 


I can recommend to wash wheat before you sow 
it. Put one peck of wood ashes and one half peck 
of lime toa bushel of wheat, and it may have a 
good effect as a quick spur in stirring it; also sow 
on ashes in a rainy day after the wheat is up, es- 
pecially when you discover the fly to lurk in it, or 
on it, sow it on bountifully. The ashes being wet 
when it falls on the flies, it will either kill or scat- 
ter them. I also recommend to sow more clover 


near to the wheat, that the fly may take that in pre- |; Now this appears perfectly rational, and carries 


Se  ———— ee 


lference tothe wheat. The fly will take some conviction to the mind of every practical man, and 

| place in which to deposite the animalcule, no mis- | every one can understand it. 

take. SAM’L BRADLEY. | It is justso with the roller; the use of it has 
— | been urged in the strongest manner, and it has no 

| doubt been found to be a most valuable implement 

jon many a light land farm, while the indiscriminate 

| use of iton aclay land farm would, in many cases, 


PRACTICE AND THEORY, 
Mr Epiror—How strangely people will differ | be the most improper that could be imagined—and 
Then again, the 


on the most familiar topics! It is seldom, indeed, | this is perfectly rational also. 
ght to think exactly alike | question as to the propriety of feeding off wheat in 





From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 


| that farmers can be brou 
on many things relating to their business; the | the spring by stock ; a plan which has been found 
theory and practice will vary a little, and conclu- he the same time of the greatest service and injury 
sions will be drawn from the same premises that | to the future crop, merely because it has been in- 
will by no means harmonize to an exactitude, al- | discriminately adopted on soils and under circum- 
though to common observers there is no reason why | Stances which were dissimilar in their nature and 
there should not be the most perfect agrcement. iproperties. And then, whata difference in soils 
To many, the very opposite accounts which are | with respect to their capacity to bear the liberal 
given—all resulting from experience, too—of the | use of lime; for while some are benefited by the 
produce and value of peculiar crops, the various im lavish expenditure of 500 bushels per acre, others 
plements of husbandry, modes of management, the | 4re rendered sterile for years by the application of 
manner of preparing and applying the different 60 or 80 bushels. And while with some the use 
kinds of manure, lime, plaster, &c., will appear a of plaster is all-important, by others no good what- 
hopeless business to reconcile; and yet, with men | ever has been experienced by the most careful ap- 
who calculate and examine with a view to sct at | Plication; the difference no doubt arising from the 
rest these discrepancies, it often happens, that they | Pature, situation, and circumstances of the soil. 
are enabled to discover much rhyme and reason for | And even in the article of barnyard manure, how 
these prejudices, while common folks. wonder that | often do we hear persons contending for the most 
the same ostensible causes do not always produce | proper season and state in which to apply it; some 
the same effects. considering, with Sir Humphrey Davy, that the 
At a late meeting of practical men,a strong pre- | best mode of using it is fresh as it falls ; while oth- 
ference was given to the use of Prouty & Mears’ | ers prefer to reserve it until it is dried to a pinch 
plough, its chief recommendation being that it takes of snuff! A third party, however, and more ra- 
up and lays over the furrow perfectly flat; and tionally, it is believed, consider that until fermen- 
this peculiarity was declared to be the perfection | tation has taken place, no dung can properly be 
of tillage: but I have since met with an excellent | Said to be a manure to the crop; that having passed, 
practical observer, who after using this plough for | however, and the impure gases having had time to 
two years, has abandoned it, under the conviction | escape, the sooner it is then applied the better.— 
that the injury arising to his crops from the use of | Then comes the question, whether it is best to turn 
it, has amounted to 100 dollars per annum! Now, | it in by a deep furrow, as has been the practice for 
how is this? Why, just thus: the first-named | years, because “all animal manures have a tenden- 
persons are cultivators of deep, dry, free-working | Cy to rise in the soil, while calcareous manures 
soils, which, when turned over flat, are still suffi-|$ink in it,” or whether it be not the best way to 
ciently loose and friable to be operated upon very | Use it as a top dressing to the grass lands in spring 
effectually by the harrow or drag; and then the | #nd autumn, suffering it to be grown in by the crop, 
advantage of casting every thing foul and weedy | that it thus might yield its benefits by being gradu- 
to the bottom of a deep, wide furrow, and covering | #!ly decomposed mn light and heat; furnishing, in 
it with a completely flat furrow-slice of fine light | the state of water impregnated with the fractifying 
mould, the land showing like a well-pulverized fal-| principle, the pabulum of plants—the only mode, it 
low after the crop is sown, is, in their estimation, | 8 contended, in which it can be taken into cireu- 
very great, insuring almost double crops, at a much | lation by the plants. 
smaller cost of management, the weeds having} These, and about a thonsand other considera- 
been smothered and completely destroyed in the | tions, press upon the notice of the practical man, 
operation of ploughing: while the person opposed and demand his examination and serious regard, 
to the nse of this ploagh occupies a stiff, retentive | filling every instant of his time with matter for 
soil, which, if turned flat, resists the operation of deep reflection, and calling for the most careful in- 
the drag, and beeomes an almost impenetrable sur- vestigation. And yet farming has been considered 
face, lying dead, as he terms it, and into which the merely a resource for the unfortunate; an employ- 
roots of the crops cannot make way: and thus he|ment which might be taken up by those whose 
accounts for the loss of his acreable product to the | natural abilities are not equal to the pursuits of 
amount above estimated. But all this evil he finds | trade or the learned professions! No wonder, then, 
remedied by using a plough which lays its furrow | that farmers are deemed to be the least enlightened 
to an angle of 45 degrees; it lies lighter and drier, | ©/ass of society; and, as if to make the matter 
affording plenty of mould by dragging down the | Worse, they are the only class of men who them- 
aris or angular edges of the furrow to cover well | selves advocate openly the non-necessity—nay, 
the grain; and yet the furrow-slice is not set on | Worse than that—the inexpediency of reading and 
edge, as the enemies of this plough contend, but | Study in their operations—strange and unaccoun- 
lies sufficiently over to lap, so as effectually to pre- table as the fact appears. V. 
vent the herbage from springing up between the 
interstices; and in wet seasons, immediately after 
sowing the crop, such lands will remain dry and 
pulverized; while those turned completely flat, 





We ought not to be over anxious to encourage 
innovation in cases of doubtful improvement, for 
an old system must ever have two advantages over 
a new one; it is established, and it is understood. 





will in such circumstances become mere hard pan. 











—Lacon. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 


RENOVATION OF EXHAUSTED LAND, &c. 


Mr Ep:rou—In your last youn express a wish to 
hear from me again: you are a daring man to run 
the risk, for an old mechanic turned farmer, cannot 
be expected to do much with so small a tou! as the | 
pen. [Ill health at this time compels me to be 
much within doors, and writing helps keep off a 
certain nygly playmate, who shall be nameless, If 
it ever clears off, I hope to find something to do 
out doors; but if it continues to rain, as it bas for 
the /ast siz weeks, 1 will write—whether my lucu- 
brations get into the Farmer or into the fire.’ 





You speak of having purchased a farm, in an ex- | 
hausted state, and not naturally very fertile ;—you 
have also told usa great deal about making com- 
post, an article of vital importance on any farm, 
fertile or sterile; yet in my opinion there i3 a pre- 
liminary step to be taken before you are ready | 
either to make or use it to the greatest advantage. 
Please to hear some of my experience, bearing in 
mind that the average result of all my trials is giv- 
en as if there had been but one. 


Ten years since, [began on a farm so complete- 
ly run out that in the opinion of many it could not 
be renovated without an expense greater than the 
price of land here would warrant. Old farmers 
told me to plough no more than could be highly 
manured, and thus bring it to by degrees ; but hav- 
ing only enough for one acre, and no means of 
buying, the years of a patriarch would be gone be. 
fore the work could be accomplished. I therefore 
consulted nature and agricultural works, and formed 
my own plan of operations. I ploughed my old 
fields (which would not have exceeded half a ton 
per acre,) as deep as a breaking-up plough could 
run; this, my friends said,. had sealed its ruin; so 
much cold stuff from the bottom had done the busi- 
ness. It was, however, harrowed and sown in the 
usual way with two bushels of wheat and ten Ibs. 
of clover per acre, and after it appeared, was dress. 
ed with three bushels of ashes and plaster in equal 
quantities. The yield was ten bushels of good 
wheat worth $15; the expense of ploughing, sow- 
ing seed, &c., $1]1—leaving $4, about the average 
price of half aton of hay, as clear gain. The 
straw paid for reaping and threshing. An acre is 
now covered witha coat of clover and stubble, 
equal to 6 cords of good compost, which should be 
turned in from Oct. Istto 15th. Next year you 
may plant all that can be manured ; the third year, 
sow wheat with gsass seed for a mowing crop. 
What cannot be planted may be gone through with 
as at first, substituting barley or oats for wheat, 
and the third year laid down also to wheat and 
grass. Hach successive crop gains on the former, 
the land is gaining also, and the only outlay is two 
dollars in seed, &c. yearly. 
should be a little shoaler than the previous one, 
and ashes used more plentifully if to be had; but 
so far as [ can ascertain, 1 small quantity of plas- 
ter has the same good effect as more. [ have made 
many experiments with it, generally to great ad- 
vantage ; but in whut way it produces its effects, 
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loam, is demonstrated as plain as any problem of, 


New York, May 5th. 
Euclid. An extra quantity of clover might be use-; On account of the unusually stormy weather, I 
ful; any kind of foul seed which will 


not check | am not yet ready to deliver poudrette to sharehold- 
the grain or ripen seeds, before ploughing may be | ess as I intended. I made my calculation upon 
thrown in. 


Two bushels of wheat is not too much | having an average of three and a half fair days in 
for the first sowing, but is two or three pecks too | each week in April; but taking March and April, 


' 
much when the land is in first rate order. At the there was but about one and a half fair days in a 


| second breaking up, do n’t be afraid of deep plough- | week, and therefore it has been impossible to pre- 


ing or of cold stuff—let the plongh run deep. pare it to deliver, either to shareholders or to an- 
Kennebec Co. Me., May 12th, 41. B. | swer several orders, for which the money has been 
|received. I have the material on hand to make 


P.S. We have never had so much dark weath- | ete : 
er and rain as this spring: the dull days are to the | We a te agua ge ge Amp 
fair as 10 to 1. Farming at a stand and roads im- | : ae 


| soon as possible. 

passable. As the shareholders al} desire to use it about the 
si . ti }same time, but cannot all be supplied at once, I 
POUDRETTE AS A FERTILIZER —1 HE N.| know of but one rule by which I may possibly do 
¥Y. POUDRETTE CO., &c. | justice and avoid giving eause for dissatisfaction ; 

As considerable interest has been excited, and | which is, to deliver to the shareholders a part only 
many inquiries made, in relation to pondrette as a | of what is due, in the order of their subscription to 
fertilizer; and also in relation to the probability of | the company, and then deliver the balance as fast 


pesemapmtatsoan nt ES 


Every ploughing 


I am induced to publish the annexed statements, 
and give the accompanying references, that those 
who desire to make inquiry can do so without di- 
rect application to me, presuming that some will 
prefer doing so, 

The following statement made by gentlemen of 
intelligence, who have used poudrette as a manure 
for several years, may be satisfactory to those who 
desire to avail themselves of the advantages of the 
New York Poudrette Company, yet desire farther 
information in relation to its prospects. It is qnite 
unnecessary, where these gentlemen are personally 
known, for me to say that they are practical far- 
mers, of intelligence, character and caution; and 
that those who consult them persona'ly, or by let- 
| ter, (post paid,) may rely upon the information giv- 
en by them in relation to the value of the article, 
or the prosperity of the company. 

D. K. MINOR, gent. 

We the subscribers, stockholders in the “ New 
York Poudrette Company,” in answer to inquiries 
frequently made of us, would state that we have 
used the poudrette prepared by D. K. Minor, the 
agent of the company,®on various crops for three 
years, and always with gratifying results. We be- 
lieve it to be atleast equal in value to any mann- 
factured in this country; and considering its origi- 
nal cost, convenience of transportation, application, 
and its great efficacy as a fertilizer, decidedly pre- 
ferable to any manure we have ever used. 

The dividends, paid semi-annually, (50 bushels 
ata time,) have been received from 1837 to July, 
1840 ; and from our opinion of the integrity of the 
/agent, and our knowledge of his business qualifi- 
| cations, we confidently expect to continue to re- 
| ceive them with satisfactory punctuality. 

The strenuous and persevering efforts of Mr Mi- 
| nor to convert a common nuisance into a_ public 
| benefit, and thereby to subserve the great interests 
‘of agriculture, certainly deserve, and when duly 
| appreciated will, it is believed, receive the appro- 
| bation and support of a discerning community. 


| Wm. Wickham Milis, Smithstown, L. I. ; Timo- 


| 











neither my reading nor experiments furnish very | thy C. Smith, do.; Josiah Bowers, do.; Edwin A. 
satisfactory information. I have also nade repeat-| Smith, du; WY. F. Blydenburgh, do. ; Nathaniel 
ed trials with lime, without any perceptible good ;| Potter, Huntington, L. [.; Erastus H. Conklin, do. ; 
indeed, when used in any considerable quantity, | John Wood, do.; Brewster H. Wood, do.; Nath’! 
its effects were decidedly bad, at least on the first | Conklin, Patchogue, L. I. ; Michael Le Foulon, New 
crop. How this plan will work on sandy or gray-| Jersey ; Israel Foot, New York. 

elly soil, | know not; how it has worked on clay March, 1841. 


the success of the New York Poudrette Company, | 





as possible. D. K. MINOR. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 


MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS FOR YOUNG 
FARMERS, 


I. Regard all persons whose time and labor are 
wholly at your co;mmand, as beings for whose hec lth, 
comfort, and good conduct in this life, you will be 
held most fearfully responsible in the lite to come. 

I]. Never forget that both moral and bodily 
health depend on the same thing; that is, tempe- 
rance in food, drink, and all sensual indulgences ; 
and temperance in the use of means to get rich. 

III. To wish well is not enough; you must also 
do well, or your benevolence, like faith without 
good works, will be dead and utterly worthless. 

IV. Ever bear in mind, that useful knowledge 
and a proper application of it, are to the health of 
the sou] what wholesome food and appropriite ex- 
ercise are to the health of the body. 

V. Value as you ought the experience of others, 
and your own will cost you far less than without 
such aid ; since to use theirs costs only an effort of 
memory, whereas the price paid for your own will 
often be the loss of health, fortune, and character. 

VI, The more youstrive to enrich your minds 
with every good thing which men and books can 
teach, the greater will be your power to gain wealth, 
honor, fame, and every rational enjoyment. 

VII. Trust not others to do for you, what you 
can readily and as well do for yourselves. 

VIII. The farmer who is ashamed of manual) la- 
bor, will very soon find cause to be much more 
ashamed of himself. 

IX. If you ever make a business of your plea- 
sures, they will most assuredly soon make an end 
of your business. 

X. Leave show to spendthrifts and fools, while 
you and your families consult only tasteful simpli- 
city, comfort and usefulness, in al] your arrange- 
ments and expenses. 

XI. Love not money for its own sake; still less 
for the power it gives you to gratify selfish and sin- 
ful passions. But fail not to regard it as the most 
efficient means to accomplish all benevolent pur- 
poses. You will thus make it a blessing instead 
of a curse, both to yourselves and others. 

XII. True economy consists not so much in sav- 
ing money, as in spending it when made, solely 
and judiciously for purposes really useful. This 
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annually increases your profits, instead of dimin- 
ishing or keeping them stationary. 

XIII. Avoid debt as you would a pestilence, for 
it humbles, debases and degrades a man in his own 
eyes ; subjects him to insults and persecutions 
from others ; but still worse, it is a perpetual temp- 
tation, however anxiously resisted, to fraud, false- 
hood and theft—nay, not unfrequently, to despair 
and self-imurder. 

XIV. To take advantage in a bargain, is virtu- 
ally to take money out of another's pocket, who is 
not aware of it. Worldlings call it “fair play,” 
but all honest men call it cheating and swindling, 

XV. The only just means of increasing wealth, 
are constant industry, true economy of time as well 
as money, well directed labor, and the regular ap- 
plication of a portion of our fair profits to increase 
our capital, 


if you give them little, nor to make you rich, if you 
make them poor. Therefore, always manure them 
to the full extent of your means, and they will ever 
make you ample returns in rapidly increasing pro- 
ductions. 

XVII. Economy, not less than humanity, re- 
quires you to keep all your farming stock in thriv- 
ing condition ; for a working animal in good order, 
will do much more work and eat Jess than a poor 
one ; while the rest of your stock, well kept, will 
yield more of every thing, than double their num- 
ber, if half starved, as such animals often are. 

XVIII. To “save at the spigot, and Jet out at 
the bung,” will soon empty the biggest hogshead ; 
so will economy in small matters and waste in 
large ones, speedily squander the largest estate. 

XIX. In all your farming operations, never for- 
get that time, like money, if once los! or mis-spent, 
is forever past recovery. 

XX. Constantly arrange beforehand, the daily 
work of your farms. Then none of your laborers 
need ever be idle in waiting to be told what he 
has to do. 

XXI. Provide a place for every thing, and mis- 
place nothing. Notime will ever then be lost in 
searching for what you want. 

XXII. Keep double sets of such plantation im- 
plements as are most used, and most exposed to 
wear and tear. The whole cost of extra sets will 
be amply repaid by saving the whole time lost in 
waiting for repairs, where only single sets are kept. 

XXIII. Never resort to what are called “ make 
shifts,” when it is possible to avoid it; for they en- 
courage carelessness and sloth, of which they are 
almost always sure signs. ‘ 

XXIV. The very reverse of the lawyer’s maxim, 
“de minimis non curat Ler”—the law regards not 
the smallest matters—must be the farmer’s guide, 
or his largest concerns can never prosper as they 
might. 

XXV. To keep good gates and fences, saves 
much time and labor in preventing trespasses; 
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XXVIII. Encourage, both by precept and ex-' 
ample, the true spirit of husbandry ; for it promotes 
harmony, good will, and social intercourse among 
ali with whom you deal; it tends to elevate your 
own class to its proper rank ; and above all, it ad- 
vances the welfare of yourcountry, by promoting 
the most important of all her great interests. 

XXIX. Never flatter yourselves, as some silly 
people do, that you know all which can be known, 
even of the most simple branch of your profession, 


‘or you will soon know much Jess than thousands of 
your modest, less assuming brethren. 


But always 
act under the firm belief that there is no ascertaina- | 
ble limit to our acquisitions in any art or science | 


| whatever; nor any difficulties which constant, dili- | 
' gent study cannot overcome. 
towards the highest attainable point in whichever | 
| you prefer, will be as sure as fate itself. 
XVI. Never expect your lands to give you much, | cidents and vicissitudes of life may possibly inter- | per acre. 


Your progress, then, | 
The ac- 


rupt your course; but only persevere, and you will | 


‘finally conquer, with absolute certainty, all obsta- 
cles that are not insuperable. 


sion, to address a few deprecatory remarks to the 
older class of your readers, lest they should possi- | 
bly suppose I was vain enough to believe, that | 
there was something new to them in what I have | 


| 
And now, Messrs Editors, suffer me in conclu. | 


‘and planted on the surface. 


vious crop, wheat on summer fallow. I let neigh. 
bor P. have three acres, (not the choice of the field, 
but a grade the poorest.) that he fitted for himself 
by twice ploughing; planted about four feet apart, 
ploughed very deep between the corn, and hoed 
twice. The result was about thirty bushels per 
acre. Neighbor W. had five acres—ploughed 
once and ridged; planted four feet apart ; hoed 
three times ; a heavy hill made round the corn ;— 
the result, about forty bushels per acre. The re- 
mainder of the field ploughed once; dragged fine, 
Six acres being plant- 
ed from three and a half to four feet apart, yielded 
fifty bushels peracre. Nine acres, planted three 
feet apart; hoed twice and weeds cut down the 
third time ; not much hill. The result, from sixty - 
five to seventy bushels per acre. The remainder 


of the field yielded from fifty to sixtyfive bushels 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
Camillus, Onondaga Co., NV. Y. 





From the same. 


TO PRESERVE HAMS FROM FLIES, &c. 

For a score of hams, take about 3 quarts of salt, 
J pint of molasses, 1-4th of a pound of black pep- 
per, and 2 ounces of salt petre pulverized ; mix 


just written. My only purpose was to endeavor | well together; lay the hams on a table with the 
to render some service to my youthful brethren, | rind downwards ; rub the mixture over them with 
upon whose characters and conduct so much of |the hand, taking care to apply it to every part 
their country’s good depends; by imparting for | where there is no rind; let them Jay a week, and 
their special use, the results of many years experi- | rub them over with clear salt, which continue once 
ence and observation. In executing this purpose, }a week for four or six weeks, according to the size 
it occurred to me that to give these results the | of the hams, and they are ready to smoke; or if 
form of detached maxims and precepts, would prob- | you choose after the mixture is sufficiently struck 
ably be more apt to engage their attention, than if in, put them into brine for two or three weeks and 

smoke; when smoked, hang them ina dry place. 


I presented them in the more diffuse, connected 
style of an essay or lecture. With this explana- | We hang ours in the garret, where they will keep 
al] summer, secure from flies. When a ham is 


tion I Jeave them to their fate; but with the confi- | 
dent hope that all will approve the motive which | cut for use, hang it or lay it where you please, the 
prompted them, whatever some may think of the | flies will not touch it. We have practiced this 
inatter and manner of the author. method for several years, and have no reason to 
Yours, with regard, abandon it. 
JAMES M. GARNETT. We have fed our milch cows about a peck of 
‘ana per day each, through the winter; and the 
butter is as yellow as that made in summer, and 
| equally as good, 
> ane i . | Great improvements have been made in swine 
nonghanabarmettens an CULTURE OF CORN. lin this section by the introduction of the Berk- 
Messrs Eprrors—In the spring of 1839, I turn- | shires, We futted 12 pigs last fall, (about nine 
ed over a clover sod of two years standing, as ear-| yonths old when killed ;) average weight 200 lbs. 
ly as it would admit of ploughing. The first week ‘Their food was one bushel of beets to two bushels 
in May I planted one half the field to potatoes, and | o¢ potatoes, cooked in a cauldron kettle and meal 
after planting my corn, I ploughed the ocher part) mixed in—the right kind of food for hogs, now-a- 
of my potato patch three times more, dragging be- days. D. G. MOSHER. 
tween each successive ploughing, and planted the | 
potatoes the last week in May, the ground being in| Remedy for Kicking Cows. A bed-cord drawn 
first rate order for any crop, as judged by the work- | tightly over the loins of cows, in front of the udder, 
men, After this, each piece receiyed like treat- | it is said, will cause them to give down their milk, 
‘ment. [ would here observe, that, I plont my po-| and also prevent their kicking. 
tatoes a little below the level of the surface, and | . 











From the same. 











much loss of crops from depredations; and best of cover some deeper than is required for corn; while | The desire to live without labor and in luxury, 


all, it saves much wrangling and ill will among 
neighbors, about mischievous stock. 

XXVI. If you would excel in your profession, 
the diligent culture of your mind is as indispensa- 
ble as that of your fields. 

XXVII. Never commit the self-hurtful folly of 
looking upon any of the honest trades, professions 
and callings, as inimical to your own ; for there is 
a natural bond of interest and amity between the 
whole, which cannot possibly be preserved without 
the cordial co-operation of all. 


the potatoes show like rabbit’s ears, I hoe for the | 
first Gane; and second and last, before the vines | jails, and poor-houses; it demoralizes our youth, 
fall. ‘The result of the operation was decidedly in /and brings the aged with sorrow to the grave. 
favor of the once ploughing. I would here remark aie 

that my corn was planted on once ploughing, rolled | You may talk about plaster of Paris, lime, marl, 
down, dragged fine, planted on a level surface, and stable manure, for an exhausted soil, but all in 


plaster and ashes, (two parts ashes and one plaster) | yajn, if there is not energy and industry to apply 
‘put on before hoeing, hoed three times—not much | them. 


hill made. The result was an extraordinary crop, 
to the astonishment of most who saw it. | Halfan ounce of alum in powder, will complete- 
| In 1840, I had about thirty acres for corn—pre- | ly purify twelve gallons of corrupted water. 


is one of our greatest sins: it fills our courts, the 
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Boston, Wepnespay, May 26, (841. 


MANURES. 
“ Many a mickle makes a muckle."’ 


Scrape up the droppings from your cows in your ave- 
nues and door yards. Get together the rotten chips end 
bark from the wood yard. Collect the rich soil which 
accumulates in the holes and corners around the house, 
the barn, the hog pen and all out buildings. If these 
materials are not wanted for immediate use, make them 
into a compnet heap. 

Have some expedient, also, for saving from the unfa- 
vorable action of rains and sun, what your cows drop in 
the barnyard during the summer nights. Covering the 
bottom of the yard with loam or muck, will preserve the 
greater part of the liquid secretions; but the solids will 
lose much of their worth if not daily covered with the 
soil or muck. Whero the barn is airy and has a cellar 
under it, we recommend keeping the cows in the barn 
every night of the year. They suffer no discomfort, 
and we know of no other way in which s0 much and 
so good manure can be abtained from them. 

Also, have materials at the side of the hog-yard con- 
stantly, so that something may be thrown in every two 
or three days for the swine to work upon. Throw in 
not too freely, however, there is a limit beyond which 
it ie not profitable to fill up the yard. For it is not true 
that every thing which finds its way within the four 
walls that confine the pigs, is immediately converted in- 
to good manure. We believe that 2 or 2 1-2 cords is as 
much as one hog will ordinarily manufacture well in the 
space of 12 months, By occasionally putting in lime, 
ashes, or stable manure, the quantity may be rendered 
somewhat more than this. But while we caution far- 
mers against reducing the quality too much, we earnest- 
ly call upon them to be careful to furnish the swine 
with enough of the raw material. 

You have been so often told that manure—manure— 
mauure is the one thing needful for suceessful farming, 
that it seems almost an insult to say it agnin—and yet it 
is so true and so important, that we do say it. We tell 
you to collect and save and make manure—manure— 
manure. We would write this word over the doors of 
your hog pens, your barns, your privies; near your ash 
holes, sink holes and every other spot where the article 
can be manufactured. We would send you to the road 
side, to the woods, to ihe sides of stone walls, to peat 
meadows and muck holes, fur collecting matters to be 
converted into this essential article. We would send 
you now, as soon as the planting season is over, and 
would have you collect as much as possible. It were 
well to have years’ supply always on hand in heaps. 
Thus placed it would be constantly improving; and if 
thrown over once or twice in a year, the fermentations 
and decompositions it would undergo, would greatly en. 
hance its fertilizing properties, even before it was handed 
over to the catile and swine. Make tnanure: little by 
little from day to day, will swell to a large pile in twelve 
months. 





SPELLING. 


Which is right, Plou-cu or Plo-w? Many of our ag- 
ricultural papers have the presu.nption to set venerable 
usage at defiance, and spell p-l-o-w. We have but one 
objection: the change spoils a good anecdote. A bar- 
rister reading a document in an Englisl: court, pronounc- 
ed the word enough as though it were spelt ¢-n-o-w — 





“ Uff, uff,” said the court; “all words in English end- | 





ing in o-u-g h, are pronounced uff.” 


ed,” j 


said the lawyer, and proceeded in his reading. | 


“stand correct- | for these favorite abodes of the caterpillar, if undisturb- 


ed, will send out swarms of breeders to furnish a nume- 


Coming shortly to a sentence describing the operations | TUS progeny to people the neighborhood the next sea- 


of farmers, he raised his eye tothe court and said, “ they | 


pluff the land, my lord.” “ And we stand corrected,” | 
said the court. Messrs Gaylord & Tucker, of the Alba- 
ny Cultivator—yours be the sin of robbing posterity of 
this anecdote. For brevity’s sake we shall copy your 
example, when we do not forget it, and spell p-l-o-w. 





SUBSOIL PLOW. 


On Thursday last, we spent the afternoon in holding 
the plow. The work was on land which has been long 
pastured. The surface morsy, the swaid tender, the 
soil light. ‘The subsoil partly a loose and fine gravel 
and partly a yellow loam. With two yoke of oxen we 
plowed one halfan acre with Howard's plow E. 2, to 
the depth of 7 inches, and subsoiled with Howard's sub- 
soil plow about 7 inches. We found that 10 inches of 





subsoiling, with which we commenced, would worry 
the team. The stirring of the earth to the depth of 12) 
or 14 inches, we thought might be ao improvement up- | 
on shallow plowing. And where it can be done as | 
cheaply as in this instance, the experiment is not costly. | 
But our case must not be taken as a fair instance of dis- | 
patch, for the furrows were 40 rods long upon a plain, | 
and the plows were changed only 14 times in the half | 
day. Ordinarily, where it is a day's work to break up) 
an acre, it will take more than two days to break up | 
and subsoil the same. In a few spots where the subsoil 
was slightly rocky, the subsoil plough appeared to be | 
moved more easily by the team thaw any where else. | 

The extent to which the earth was stirred by this | 
new implement, surprised us. ‘The seven inch furrow 
was scarcely three inches deep afier this plow had been 
passed under it. 

We have strong faith that this instrument will come | 
into extensive use. It is true that no great reliance | 
should be placed upcn theories until confirmed by ex- 
periment; and we are not inclined to devote much 
space to the praise of this implement the present season ; 
but should our anticipations be fulfilled we hope to be 
permitted to urge its use another year. 


CATERPILLARS. 


Take care of these foul consumers of the orchard fo- 
liage. Much injury to the trees is often done by them, 
but it is the owner's fault if they harm him to any great 
extent. A few hours labor will suffice for clearing the 
orchard of them. When they are on limbs that can be 
conveniently reached, it is well to tear off the nest and 
tread upon it. When the nests are above the arm's 
reach, a light pole with a swab upon the end, answers 
as a sufficient instrument for their destruction. The 
work is more effectually done if the swab is dipped in 
goap-suds, fish oil, or any liquid which will destroy the 
worm without injuring the tree. But the hour of the 
day at which this work is to be done, must be regarded. 
Take only those times when the whole family are in 
the nest. ‘This is the case from early morning until 7 
or 8 o'clock. From that time until near 11 o'clock, 
they are out upon the limbs and leaves taking their 
morning meal. Their nap at noon is usually from 11 
o'clock until2, P.M. Atthis time they are easily ta- 
ken and effectually destroyed. In the afternoon they 
go out again to feed, but toward evening they may again 
be caught. ‘This work of destruction should be com- 
menced early in the season, while the leaves of the 
trees are s0 small as not to screen them from sight, and 
before they have perpetrated their ravages. And while 





protecting the orchard, it is well to look at the wild 
cherry and all the wild scrub apple trees upon the farm, 


son. Asa matter of taste too, we prefer the sight of 
green leaves on even the worthless bush, to the huge 
white house and its crawling inmates; and for appear- 
ance's sake we would lay a ruthless hand upon the ris- 


| ing colony. 


CANKER WORMS. 


A new fact in regard to Canker Worms.—Mr Breck, 
Monday morning, on his way into the city, saw a man 
tarring the trees on Mr S. S. Lewis’ place, Roxbury, and 
stopt to inquire the cause. He was informed that the 
worms, which had been hatched out upon the shrubbe- 
ry and fences, were making their way up the trees.— 
We have conversed with the man who applied the tar, 
and he informed us that very small worms, so small that 
it is difficult to see them without putting a white cloth 
around the tree for them to pass over, are going up in 
vast numbers, and he applies the tar to catch them. 





THE NEWEST BATHING AND WASHING AP- 
PARATUS. 


We notice in the recent work of the tailors, a very 


economical style. ‘The vest collar being below the cra- 


vat, and the collar of the coat below that of the vest, 
the wearer has only to walk out in the rain with his 
back to the storm, and his body and under clothes will 
find themselves in a current of water which will speedi- 
ly de the work of bathing and washing. ‘he inquiry 
suggests itself whether the same principle of economy 
might not be adopted in shingling the dandy’s neck and 
shoulders, Should our house carpenters put the butts 
of the shingles upwards, and thus afford passages for 


| rain water down within the walls, enough of it (provi- 


ded the boarding was not too tight,) might run down 
the ceiling to keep it well washed, and thus save the 
labor of scouring. We see no reason why the principle 
would not work as well on the house, as on one’s neck 
and shoulders. 


7 We would remind those who wish to set out 
Fir trees, that this is the season for transplanting them, 
and by leaving their orders at this office will have them 
promptly executed, or by visiting the Nurseries of the 
Messrs Winship’, Brighton, can select the trees to suit 
themselves. Their Garden is only four miles from the 
city, and the ride to it, one of the most delightful in the 
vicinity of Boston. C H.B. B. 





A correspondent wishes us to inquire “ what kind of 
trees will grow best on poor land by the sea shore, expos- 
ed to strong winds?” We solicit areply from any one 
who has any experience upon the subject. 





The Indian corn crop »f southern Virginia was plant- 
ed four or five weeks ago, and has been nearly destroyed 
by cold and rain. Much of the seed has rotted without 
coming up; and whut has come up is sickly and good 
for nothing. 

The Maryland farmers, despairing of their corn com- 
ing to any thing, have sown oats in its stead. 





Coffee. The Pittsburg American says that they are 
planting coffee upon some of the western prairies—with 
what prospect of success, we do not know. 


Mr Meller’s exhibition of Geraniums at the ‘Town 
Hall, Roxbury, will close today. His collection is said 
to be extensive and splendid. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the ['hermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending May 23. 




















May, 1841. | 5, A.M. | 12,M.{ 7, P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 17 43 58 | 54 S. W. 
Tuesday, ig 39 | 62 ; 60 N. W. 
Wednesday, 19| 39 50 | 43 S. E. 
Theisday, 20| 38 | 65 | 66 | N. W. 
Friday, 21 56 | 78 63 N. E, 
Saturday, 22]; 65 | 72 | 56 | u. 
Suuday, 23| 63 77 75 Ss. W. 
BRIGHTON MARKET. — Monvay, May 24, 154]. 

Reported fur the New England Farmer. 
At Market 285 Beef Cattle, 10 pair of Working 


Oxen, 25 Cows and Calves, 210 sheep, and 200 Swine. 
90 Beef Cattle remain unsold. ‘ 
Prices.— Beef Cattle —Prices have again declined, 
and we quote to correspond, viz: First quality, $7 00 
a 7 25. Second quality, $650a675. Third quality, 


| WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOWER. 





Willis’s latest Improved Seed Sower, invented the last sea- 
son; one of the most perfect machines ever introduced for 
the purpose, In using this machine, the farmer may be cer- 
tain that his seed is put into the ground, and at the same 
time in the best possible manner. There has been a great 


very api to clog up and the farmer might go over an acre of 
land and not sow a single seed ; but not so with this ; itis so 
constructed that it cannot possibly clog. In using this sow- 
er, the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the work 
at less than one quarter the expense of the common way of 





$5 50 a 6 25. 

Working Oxen —Sales $75, $85, $105. 

Cows and Calres.—Sales, $22, $25, $32 
and $40. 

Sheep. —Sales of lots sheared $3 00 and $4 00. 
not sheared $3 00 and $5 OU. 

Stine. —A lot to peddle 5 1-2 for sows, and 6 1-2 for 
barrows, and a lot 5 3-4 and 6 3-4. At retail from 6 to 
to 7 1-2. 


, $35, $38, | 
Lots | 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


Herds Grass, very litle in market. Red Top, 
Clover—Northern, 13c. 


Lu- 


SEEDS. 
new seed by the hag 50 to 55 c. 
—Southern,8to9c. Flax Seed, $1, 37 to 1 59 bu. 
cerne, 25 c. per Ib. 

FLOUR. Howard Street $5 37—Genesee $5 25—Ohio 


$5 12. 

GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none —Round Yel- 
low 68—Southern Flat Yellow 60-——-White 64.— Rye— 
Northern 60 to 65—Southern 50 to55. Oats—Southern 36 
to 33—Northern 33 to 40. 

PROVISIONS. Beef—Mess 810 50 to 11 00—Prime 
@6 50—No. 1 $9 00. Pork--Extra—15 00—Clear 14 50— 
Mess $13 00. Hams--Northern 9 c. per lb—Southern, 
none. Lard—Boston 9c per lb.—Southern, 8 to 8 1-2. 
Butter—Lump 18 te 22—Firkin 12 to 18--Shipping 8 to 14, 
Whole Hogs 5 1-2 to 6-c.—-Pigs 5 c. ; 

HAY, per ton, 820 to 22 50—Eastern Screwed 817 00. 

CHEESE--Old 11 ¢---New 8. 

EGGS, tL a 12. 

WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced 
any change of late. Pulled Wool is rather scarce, und there 
is huta limited supply of low Fleeces. and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
Ib. 50 to 65 c.—-American full blood, washed, 47 to 50--Do 
3.4 blood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 hlood, washed, 36 to 
40—1-4 and common do, 35 to 37--Sinyrna Sheep, washed, 
20 to 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14——Bengasi Sheep, 8 to 10-- 
Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to 10—Superfine Northern pulled 
lamb 43 to 46-——No, 1 do. do. 37 to 42—No 2 do do 26 to 34 
—No 3 do do 18 to 20. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
A stated meeting will be held at the Rooms of said Society, 

on the first Saturday in June next, (the fifth of said mouth,) 

at ll o'clock A M. EK. M. RICHARDS, 
May 26. 2w Recording Secretary. 





PURE SPERM OIL. 

EDMUND T. HASTINGS & CO., No. 101 State St, 
keep constantly for sale, Winter, Springand Fal! Sperm Oil, 
bleached and unbleached; which they warrant to he of 
the best quality and to burn without crusting. 

Oil Canisters of various sizes. 


Boston, Jan. !, 1841. 


isly 





FENCE CHAINS. 


Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


DURHAM COW FOR SALE. 

A young full blooded Durham Cow and her calf—a ve 
desirable animal in every particular. Apply to EDWAR 
TITCOMB, Ja., Newburyport. May 5 





RHUBARB PLANTS. 
Giant and Early Wilmot Rhubarb Plants, ond Asparagus 


| Seeds; say Ruta Baga, Mange! Wurtzel, Turnivs, ¢ 


sowing seeds and have it done in a much better manner; 
it opens the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it over and 
rolls them down. It will sow almost any kind of Garden 
Jarrots, 


Beets, Parsnips, Onions. Jt is high!y recommended by 


| a great number of persons who used it the past season, 


For saleat the N. E. Agricultural Warenouse and Seed 
Store by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
March 31. 


HOVEY’S NEW § 


EEDLING STRAWBERRY. 


1334) is now offered for sale The fruit is of the largest 
size, often measuring 5 to 6 inches in circunferance, hand- 
somely formed—of a deep red color—exceedingly high fla- 
vored—and one of the most productive varieties, 12 quarts 
having been gathered from a bed 3 feethy 12. The vines 
are vigorous and bardy. Standing our severe winters with- 
out protection. 

_ The fruit has been exhibited at the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society in 1838, ’39, and ’40, where it attracted more 
attention than any other variety; and each season ol.tained 


a premium. It has every good quality to recommend a 
Strawberry to cultivation. he Spring is the most favora- 


ble time for Piaating in this climate. Plants $5 per dozen. 
HA lso, all the old established varieties of Strawberries, from 
$1 to 2, per hundred plants. 
Orders addressed to us, will be immediately attended to, 
and the plants packed and forwarded with dispatch. 
HOVEY & CO., S£epsmen, 


4w 7 Merchants’ Row, near State st. 





Briguton, near Basron, 


Situated on the line of the Boston and Worcester Rail 
Road,--5 miles from the city. 

The Proprietors of this extensive nursery beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that 
they are ready to furnish orders to any amount, 
for Forest Trees, indigenuous and exotic 


Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &c. 
Vines—Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. 
Catalogues may he obtained by applying at the Nursery. 
‘l'rees carefully packed, to ensure safety in long voyages. 
Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J. Baeck & 
Co, Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street, will be delivered 
the day fyllowing, and left at any part of the city, free of 
expense, 
Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, 
J. & F. WINSHIP. 
Brighton Nurseries, March 24, 1841. 





SUP RIOR SEFD BARLEY. 

100 hushels of extra heavy and clean Seed Barley. Also 
30 bushels CHEVALIER BARLEY, a new and superior 
varietv, for sale by JOS. BRECK & CO. 

March 31. 





BLACK SEA WHEAT. 

Received from Vermont, 30 bushels Black Sea Wheat. 
Also, 20 busheis Italian Spring Wheat, raised in Warr2n, 
N. H. For sate by OS. BRECK & CO. 

March 31. 





CLUVER & RED TOP. 
50 tierces and 100 bbls. Prime Clover. 
200 Bags Redtop, new seed. 
50 bbls. Herds Grass prime quality, for sale bh 





Roots, for sale by J. PRECK & CO. 





March 24 J. BRECK & Co. 


difficulty in machines for sowing garden seeds; they are | 


This splendid variety of the Strawberry (originated yn | 


Fruit Trees, including all the varieties of 


= - 


PLUMS, PEARS, GOOSBERRIES, &e. 
Just received hy JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Lon- 
don, a fine assortment of Plain and Pear ‘Trees, which ure 
offered at reduced prices, including the following 
PEARS. 
| Cattilae, 
Williams’ Bon Chretian or 
Bartlett, 
Jargonell d'Epagne, 
Echasserie, 
Urbaniste, 
Duchess d’Angouleme, 
| St. Chislain, 
| Madaline d’Carne, 
PLUMS. 
New Orleans, 
Imperatrice, 
Reine Claude, 
| Royal d"Tours. 
' 


Belle Lucrative, 
Moulle Bouche, 
Josephine, 
Beurre Spence, 
“  Captamont, 
Bosc, 
Diel 
d’Aremburgh, 
Easter Beurre, 


“a 
“ 


“ 





| Green Gage, 

| Purple Gage, 
| Diamond, 

| Washington, 
Golden drop, | 
Gooselerries, White and Red Currants, Raspberries and 


| every article in the Nursery line furuished at short notice, 


JOS. BRECK & CO., No. 62 North Market Boston, 


April 7, 1841. 





ee 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No, 5t and 52 North Market street, 
| would inform their customers and the public generally that 
| they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
 culiural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 
1000 Howard's Patent Cast! 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 





Iron Ploughs i150 “ Common do. 
| 300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 
| 200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
| 1600 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 
| 560 Wallis’ do. do 200 “ Common do. 
| 100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 
50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 
50 “ Vegetable Cutters.) 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. 100 Draft do 

200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do, 

200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halier do. 

100 Ox Yokes. 1000 yards Fence do. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 

March 17. 





PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &C. 
3000 Pear Trees, of the most approved kinds. 
2000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds 
and extra size—many of them have borne this 
seuson. 
Apple, Cherry and Peach Trees, of different 





kinds 

500 Quince Trees. 

400 Isabella and Catawba Grap 
high ; most of them. have borne 
Sweetwater, Pond’s. 

30,000 Giant Asparagus Roots | 

Gooseberry, Currants, Raspberries, of good kinds. 

5000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plants, late!y intro- 
duced. 

2000 Cherry and Pear Stocks; 1000 Plums; Roses, &c. of 
all kinds. 

All orders sent to the subscriber at Cambridgeport or left 
with JOSEPH BRECK & CO., will meet with immediate 


attention, 
SAMUEL POND. 


Vines, from 6 to 16 feet 
ruit. Black Hamburg, 


Cambridgeport, Mass., Feb. 24. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

J. BRECK & CO., offer for sale a great variety of bean- 
tiful Herbaceous Plants, including 20 va icties i hlox, Pe- 
rennial Coreopsis of sorts, Delphinium Camp: nulas in 
great variety, Double Pinks, Dracocepha! ims, Doul Je S-ar- 
let Lychnes, Double Ragged Robbin, Spire 1s of sorts, Iris do. 
with a great variety of others. Also, Hoseysuckles, Roses, 
and other ornamental Shrubs. 





SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


Just received and for sale by J. BRECK® CO, a suppiy 
of Sweet Potato Slips No 62, North Market st. 








April 23. 
DUUBLE DAHLIAS, 
We have for sale a very large collection of the finest 
Double Dah tas, of the most est: emed soris. J. BRECK 
& CO., No. 52, North Market St. April 23 


GRINDSTONES. 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstores 
constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBAKI) 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 
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MAY 26, 1841. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A SINGULAR SERMON. 


Four gentlemen and an old minister were assail- 
ed on the highway by three robbers, who demanded 
and took possession of all their funda, The old 
minister pleaded very hard to be allowed a little 
money, as he was on his way to pay a bill in Lon- 
don. The highwaymen, as our authority informs 
us, “being generous fellows, gave him all his :no- 
ney back again, on condition of his preaching them 
a sermon.” Accordingly, they retired a little dis- 
tance from the highway, aad the minister addressed 
them as follows :— 

“Gentlemen—yYou are the most like the apos- 
tles of any meninthe world, for they were wan- 
derers upon the earth, and so are you; they had 
neither lands nor tenements that they could call 
their own; neither, as J presume, have you. They 
were despised of all, but those of their own profes- 
sion; and so, I believe are you. They were un- 
alterably fixed in the principles they professed ; and 
I dare swear soare you. They were often hurried 
into jails and prisons—were persecuted by the peo- 
ple, and endured great hardships ; all of which suf- 
ferings, I presume, have been undergone by you. 
Their profession brought them all to untimely 
deaths; and, if you continue in your course, so wil] 
yours bring you! But in this point, beloved, you 
differ mightily ; forthe apostle ascended from the 
tree into heaven, where, I am afraid, you will never 
come ; but as their deaths were compensated with 
eternal glory, yours will be rewarded with eternal 
shame and misery, unless you mend your manners.” 
— Methodist Magazine. 

How to Choose a Wife-—*The Patriarch,” a 
magazine just published, offers the following recipe 
for the selection of a wife: 





“ A place for every thing and every thing in its 
place,” said the patriarch to his daughter. «“Se- 
lect a wife, my son, who will never step over a 
broomstick.” The son was obedient to the lesson. 
Now, said he, pleasantly, on a gay May-day, to 
one of his companions, I appoint this broomstick to 
choose me awife. The young lady who will not 
step over it, shall have the offer of ny hand. They 
passed from the splendid saloon to the grove.— 
Some stumbled over the. broomstick, and others 
jumped it. At length a..young lady stooped and 
put itin its place. Theyromise was fulfilled. She 
became the wife of an educated and wealthy young 
man, and he the husband of a prudent, industrious 
and lovely wife. He brought a fortune to her, and 
she knew how to save one. 





Mind your P’s and Q’s.—The origin of this 
phrase is thus accounted for: It was formerly the 
custom in ale-houses, to keep the “ day book” on 
the wall, or behind the door of the bar, and the 
landlord, to distinguish the Pints from the Quarts, 
put their initial letters at the head of every man’s 
account. Hencethe phrase “mind your P’s and 
Q’s!” At this day it has a more serious applica- 
tion, and tavern keepers are more chary of allowing 
their customers to run up scores, seeing that the 
law has put it out of his power to collect beyond a 
certain sum, a debt so contracted. This is a wise 
provision, and here we close this paragraph, with a 
friendly caution to all topers to mind their P’s and 
Q’s.—N. Y. Mercury. 














SS . —_ sa - sant 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould he ard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has heen very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the fate trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mosuy light dea to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard or rocky, 
eeGin with Mr. Howanp’s.” 

Atthe above metioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyse-en 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard’s 
whee are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secuies 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
310 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stine, 
Nos. 61 & 52 North Market Street, hy 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


STRAWBERRIES! STRAWBERRIES! 


The subscriber would offer to the public, the present 
season, his Selecled Collection, consisting of seven varielics ; 
they are such as have stood the test of a fair trial tor 
seven years, and all grown by the subscriber. 

Warren's Seeding Methven, a new and valuable kind, a 
free bearer, fruit very large and juicy; fruit measuring 5 1-2 
inches have been exhibited the — season. This va- 
riety can be warranted to be one of the finest varieties grown, 
and will produce as fine fruit and as large quantity, with 
the same cultivation, as any other ever offered. The price 
of this Seedling is $5 00 per hundred plants. 

Methven Castle.— Fruit extremely large, high flavored 
and showy ; ee of this fruit have been shown this 
season six inches in circumferance. Price three dollars per 
hundred plants. 

Keen’s Seedling. — A very superior variety, fruit very 
large, rich dark color, and uncommonly high flavored. 
Price three dollars per huadred. 

Royal Scarlet—Fruit long oval shaped and juicy, very 
free bearer, and very hardy. Price two dollars. 

Hautbois.—Fruit larger than ¥nglish Wood, exceedingly 
numerous, sometimes yielding 100 berries to the plant.— 
Price two dollars. 

Early Virginia —This is known to be the earliest and 
best fruit for market, a free bearer and very hardy. Price 
two dollars 

English Wood—Fruit well known for years. 
dollar. 

Every plant sent from this garden will be warranted to L': 
free from mixtures, and shall also be young and healthy, 
worth the price paid for them. 

All orders directed to the subscriber, inclosing the amount 
for the order, or with a good reference, shail be promptly at- 
tended to, and the plants carefully forwarded aapeasheh to 
directions. JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 


March, 24. Nonantum Vale, Brighton. 





Price one 





ee 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


For sale by Joseph Baecx & Cc. at the New EnGLanp 
Farmer Orrice, No. 51 and 52 North Market St. Pos- 
ton. The subscribers would inform the public that they 
have now on hand the largest collection of seeds ever be- 
fore offered by sale in this city, embracing every variety 
of Field, Kitchen, Garden, and Ornamental Fiower Seeds 
desirable for this or any other Ciimate. 


Our seeds are either raised under our own inspection or 
imported from responsible houses in Europe, and having 
taken extraordinary pains to obtain such as are pure and 
genuine, we can confidently recommend them to our custo- 
mers and friends, and feel assured they will prove satistac- 
tory to all who try them. 

Dealers in seeds are requested to forward their orders in 
season. Boxes for retailing from 8 dolls. and upwards 
will be sent out on commission allowing a liberal discount 
and take back what remain unsold. 

Letters and orders with good reference will meet with 
prompt attention. 


FIELD SEEDS. 
Ruta Baga. 


Ballatine’s New Royal do. 
White Tankard Turnip. 


Sugar Beet. 
Mangel Wurtzel. 
New Red Globe do. superior 


Yellow do. § varieties. Red do. 
Carrot Long Orange. Red Round do. 
“ — Altringham. White do. 


“ New White, extra fine. 
Pumpkin, sorts. 
W heat—various sorts. 
Burley, do. 


White Globe do. 
Green Round do. 
Purple ‘lop Hybrid do. 
Buckwheat. 


Rye, do. Broom Corn. 

Potatoes, do. Millet. 

Indian Corn, do. Buckthorn. “ 
Oats, do. Locust. , for Hedges. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 

Artichoke, Asparagus, Beans of every description, Beets 
of sorts, Borecole, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Culiflower, 
Caraway, Celery, of the most improved sorts, Cabbage 20 
sorts, Carrot, all the varieties, Cucumber do, Cress, Egg 
Plant, Endive, Indian Corn, Kale, Leek, Lettuce in great 
variety, Melons, do. Martynea, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, 
Onion of sorts, Pepper do. Pumpkin do. Parsn:p, Parsley, 
Peas, avery great variety, Rhubarb for tarts, Radish of sorts, 
Salsify, Squash of sorts, Tomato, Turnip 20 variaties, 


SWEET AND POT HERBS. 


Thyme. Sweet Basil. 
Sweet Marjorum. » Lavender. 
Sage. Lemon Balm. 
Summersavory, Anise. 


Medicinal Herbs, &c. 


ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDS. 

Three hundred varieties, embracing all the finest sorts. 

Packages of 20 fine sorts for one dollar. 

Those who par to have their Seeds put up in papers 
ready for retail, can be accommodated—each packet neatly 
closed and labelled with printed directions. Price £0 cents, 
per dozen papers, which are retailed here at 6 1-4 cents each. 

Fruit and ornamental trees, of the greatest variety, sup- 
plied at nurseryman’s prices, and orders solicited. These 
will be packed, when required, to go to any part of the U. 
States. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &o. 
NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, 


12,000 Pear and Plum Trees.—Large and new 
additions of Pear and Plum Trees have lately 
been received, many kinds of which are alike 
new to our country, and very extraordinary. 
Such have been the selections which have been 

made by the subscriber in Europe, and in person, during the 
last Autumn, where all have been proved; those kinds 
already well known amongst us being identified by him hy 
the wood and the leaf. 


All orders addressed to the subscriber, or left with Joseph 
Breck & Co., New England Farmer Uffice, wil! be promptly 
attended to, and Trees, when so ordered, will be securely 
packed for safe transportation to distant places. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, March 2. 











DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
40@ pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


TY& UP CHAINS. 

Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye- 
ing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Deray, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall, are found to be the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 62 North Market st. 














NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having com: 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price wf 
the paper is reduced. In futare the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM. 


N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank ail 
subscriptions aud remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 


